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CHAPTER I 



Antisthenes, founder of the Cynic school of philosophy, 
teaches us that "the most useful piece of learning for the 
uses of life is to unlearn what is untrue." 1 This is 
obviously applicable to the necessity of the church 
redefining family in the context of the household of God 
instead of in the context of cultural tradition. This 
thesis will portray my understanding of family as well as 
explore a re-conceptualization of the family in the context 
of the Church, the household of God. 

MY NARRATIVE 

For the purpose of understanding my interpretive 
values, it is important to understand where I currently am 
in the place of the household of God. I have a United 
Methodist background with a change in denomination to 
Southern Baptist twenty years ago. I have nine years 
experience dealing with oncology patients and have spent the 
last ten plus years as a Navy Chaplain. 

I present this personal autobiography as a model 
because of the vital necessity of viewing Christianity and 



Antisthenes of Athens, Fragments: Collecrit Fernanda 

Decleva Caizzi , (Milano: Instituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 

1966) as quoted by the Economist Donald W. Blohowiak in 
Mavericks . (Home Wood, IL: Business One Irwin, 1992), 

pg. 26. 
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Christian family within the context of the household of God. 
The tangled web of relationships will be seen as embedded in 
the narrative of self, church, and family. For example, the 
Educator Brett Webb-Mitchell discusses care as becoming a 
reality through the sharing of narrative. He states: 

In the act of telling and listening, expressing 
and receiving the stories of life with one another, 
care becomes real, for we only share stories with those 
whom we care for and about. People instinctively know 
that they are cared for and able to therefore care for 
others when someone takes the other person's story 
seriously .... People are able to move on in their 
journey of faith and life with the support of others 
and their stories. And the story as an act of care 
becomes a true sign of love. 2 

This concurs with the Philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre's 
viewpoint that it is the communal narrative, and those 
narratives shared in community among one another, that holds 
a person's narrative together. 3 Each community, and the 
individual members of the community, becomes a narrative 
with a beginning, middle, and end that is finitely set in 



2 Brett Webb-Mitchell, God Plays Piano. Too . (New York: 
Crossroad, 1993), pg. 157. Webb-Mitchell states his 
indebtedness to the Sociologist Parker Palmer and the Nobel 
Scientist Barbara McClintock for his approach to narrative, 
pg. xx. This approach required him to become part of the 
narrative in order to understand the narrative. 

3 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue , (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1984), pg. 106. MacIntyre 
understands community philosophically as making meaning for 
the individual. For MacIntyre all meaning is found 
communally, there is no possibility of individual meaning. 
This is contrary to psychological concepts of community, 
such as Gilligan's individual development of a care ethic, 
as being individually nurtured and formed. 
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time and space, a specific place. 4 The Theologian Stanley 
Hauerwas writes that our life stories reveal our character, 
which is a reflection of the community in which our faith is 
shaped and nurtured. 5 It is of the utmost importance that 
ideas effecting the household of God be shared in narrative 
format so as to become a part of the communal narrative and 
to be understood and interpreted in light of God's Story, 
the Church's Sacred narrative. 

Nuclear Family 

I vividly recall my last argument with my father. We 
had been arguing about the correct time for me to return 
from a date. I had returned three hours late and my father 
was livid. We got into one of those normal father- teenager 
arguments with my last words to him being to drop dead. 

Those were the last words he ever heard from me . 

Early the next morning I heard my mother telling my 
father that he looked terrible and that he should stay at 
home. I had thoughts of getting up to apologize but decided 
to wait until dad got home from work. I wanted to make him 
sweat some before an apology was offered to him. 

I got up and prepared for a routine day at school. I 
was sitting in Social Studies class at 11:20 in the morning. 



4 Jerome Brunner, Actual Minds. Possible Worlds , 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1986), pg. 13. 

5 Stanley Hauerwas and L. Gregory Jones, Why Narrative? , 
(Grand Rapids: Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing Comp., 1989), 

pg. 12. 
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I received word from the administrative office that I was 
required to go see the Principal. When I arrived, I saw my 
mother and my older brother in tears waiting to tell me that 
my father had died. The emotional pain and shock 
overwhelmed me as I numbly went through the process of going 
home to a family that had been torn asunder. Suddenly, 
everything became a blur of slow motion action in my life. 

In preparation for the funeral, I recall so many 
friends and family members telling me, "Don't worry Rich, 
we'll support you, we'll support your family." They told 
me, "If you need anything, let us know." My Pastor told me 
that he would be there and that the church would be there to 
assist my family. All these promises were temporarily 
forgotten in my grief. 

The funeral for my father was held on a cold snowy day. 
Dad had been the Science Department Chairman, Baker 
University, and a sought after educator. There were several 
hundred of his Baker University students present to pay 
their last respects to family and friends. Many members of 
the church were present to lend what support they could to a 
family torn asunder by grief. 

My nuclear family at this time was still in a state of 
shock and unable to cope with the pain that we felt. 

Families and friends of ours from our church appeared ready 
to be present to offer us support, help, and prayers at this 
time of turmoil in our lives. This day will remain with me 
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for the rest of my life as I see other families in turmoil 
over the issue of death. This day, not the day of my 
father's death, but this day, the day that we buried him, is 
a day that will live forever with me as the day that changed 
my life. It was the day that I remembered not saying to my 
father that I was sorry and that I loved him. 

Extended Family 

We reached out to other family members in an attempt to 
re-establish boundaries for our less than traditional 
nuclear family. Our family had been extremely close and 
clannish to this point in our lives. All of our extended 
family members were unable to deal with this role change and 
they avoided us as much as they possibly could. Clannish 
activity, the traditional meaning of biological bloodline, 
disappeared. Only the immediate extended family which 
consisted of a grandparent, an aunt and uncle, and two 
cousins, were unable to run from us. Because of the 
closeness of this extended family system, they were forced 
to deal with role and boundary changes to a limited extent. 
They were unable to hide, unable to refuse to deal with this 
change . 

Friends 

When we, as a family, reached out to friends, they 
didn't know how to change the roles and boundaries that 
society had dictated to them as being the normal family. 

Our friends started backing away from us, finding other 
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reasons not to be present, turning down invitations to come 
and visit, feeling pain as they knew that they were unable 
to deal with this role change. 

Our closest friends, those who visited weekly, were 
unable to deal with this change in roles. They felt our 
pain and, when combined with their pain at the loss of my 
father, were unable to deal with their sense of loss and our 
need for revision in interpersonal relations. Their 
cultural understanding of family and friendship forced them 
into a relational withdrawal. This withdrawal was 
relational because of the loyalty they felt with our family 
but was distant because our family no longer fit traditional 
norms . 

Church Family 

It took more than a month before I remembered my mother 
reaching out to the church, reaching out to friends, 
reaching out to family, and being shut out and made an 
outcast in the cultural family systems which we had known. 
When we were made outcasts, I was shown the hypocrisy of 
church, family, and friends as they failed to live up to 
those grand promises which they had made. This is where the 
church had woefully failed to prepare my family and to 
prepare our church family for the stark, cold, cruel reality 
of living in a society that rejects all of that for which 
Christ stands. 
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I recall meeting with the pastor of our Methodist 
Church trying to discuss with him my feelings of anger at 
God and inadequacy to deal with helping raise a family at 
the age of sixteen. I asked him why I felt like God had 
turned his back upon me and my family and why the church 
members seemed to turn away and shut us out . He could only 
tell me that being angry at God and the Church was a sin 
that I would have to deal with. The pastor seemed reluctant 
to discuss issues of this household of God and their 
inability to deal with a non- traditional family. 

I continued to attempt to go to church activities 
seeking for some meaning in this tragedy in my life . I 
recall church friends avoiding me in their uncomfortableness 
with my pain. I recall Sunday School teachers and youth 
leaders being unable to discuss honestly with me God's love. 
This rejection had become interpersonal and intrapersonal. 
Because of the tension felt by friends, teacher, youth 
leaders, and me over the change in family, I felt rejection 
and projected that feeling on those around me. I had 
decided that God did not love, that God had judged, and that 
God no longer had a use for me in the master plan for this 
world. I felt like God and God's household had deserted me 
so I left the church. 

The church's inability to deal with the pain in my 
family, as a family unit, was as much their problem as it 
was ours. Trying to force relationships that had changed, 
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trying to force people to accept a non- traditional family 
created too much tension for the church, my family, and me. 

I expected them to accept things as they were before my 
fathers death, accepting the change without understanding 
the change in boundaries and roles. I had no idea at that 
time in my life that society had dictated to this fellowship 
of believers, this household of God, the terms by which they 
would define Christian family. 

My family reached out to the church asking that we just 
be accepted as we had been previously. We reached out in 
worship to God but felt as if no one was home. Because of 
our pain, we were unable to feel God's presence and 
suffering with us. The worship service had become a 
reflection of societal normalcy: we went through the 

motions. It was homogeneous and we no longer fit. Even the 
Sacraments, or Ordinances, had lost meaning for us. 

The church, in its inability to deal with this change 
in our lives, excluded us from the social activities to 
which we had always been invited. When we did attend the 
social activities as a family we were ostracized, no friends 
to talk to, we felt like aliens in this world of Christ. 

ISSUES IN THE NARRATIVE: THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 

FAMILY AND CULTURE, AND CHURCH AND CULTURE 
A major difficulty in traditional Christianity is its 
inability to define, mold, and teach family within the 
context of the household of God. The Economist Peter M. 
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Senge of MIT gives some hope by pointing out, "The nature of 
structure in human systems is subtle because we are part of 
the structure. This means that we often have the power to 
alter structures within which we are operating." 6 If 
Church family is to survive, a post modern teaching of 
family is required. The household of God has the power to 
alter the traditional concept of family in accordance with 
history. Scripture, and the Holy Spirit's guidance. The 
household of God must be able to deal with issues of 
abnormality and cultural difference in the nuclear family. 

Family versus Culture 

In my many attempts to talk with family, friends, and 
church members, I always failed to try and get them to 
understand the pain that I felt. It was a time of my 
supreme selfishness as I tried to deal with this pain and 
deal with the sense of loss that I felt. Dealing with the 
pain I felt became the priority over pain felt in my family. 
My school and church friends avoided me, as much because 
they didn't know how to deal with the pain I felt, as they 
were uncomfortable with me because I no longer fit within 
the roles and boundaries which had previously been the norm. 

I was still too much in pain to accept the creation of 
a family unit, a nuclear family that no longer fit societal 
molds, societal norms. The only option I felt was open to 



6 Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline . (New York: 
Doubleday, 1990), pg. 44. 
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deal with my pain was to go to the cemetery and yell at my 
father's tombstone. "How could you leave me in a world like 
this? How could you leave me with friends that don' t care? 
How can you leave me with a church that is unfeeling? How 
can you leave me without hearing me say 'I'm sorry, I love 
you ' ? " . 

I believe a great deal of my anger and pain was caused 
by the fact that my father and the nuclear family, 
traditional family, had failed to prepare me for the cold 
cruel reality of living in this society. The Church had 
failed to prepare me for this reality and had failed to 
equip me to deal with it in a Christian manner; nurturing, 
loving, and depending on God's provision. 

We were left in a home that was unpaid for and had no 
mortgage insurance to cover the death of the wage earner. 

We were devastated as our friends, our next door neighbors, 
the banker's family, withdrew from us as their father's bank 
became demanding of my mother for payments. 

My nuclear family, mother and two brothers, and I were 
forced to redefine the roles and boundaries that society had 
placed upon us. We were forced to redefine the role and 
function of family. Our culture had determined that the 
traditional family was the norm for social interaction. We 
no longer fit into the societal norm for family. We now had 
to regroup and identify new roles, boundaries, and 
expectations. We were not completely successful in this 
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venture due to the fact that we had been unprepared by the 
church and by society to deal with this social change. 

One of the most painful issues for me during this time 
was in the realization that I had lost my innocence. In my 
nuclear family before my father's death I had been raised to 
accept the United States as a Christian nation, concerned 
about all who participated in this society. I found out 
that the United States consisted of individuals who are more 
than willing to do away with this nuclear family in turmoil 
in order to progress and promote their own. 

A major issue found in my narrative is determining who 
has the power or the right to define Christian family. In 
modern Christianity, Christian family is the biological 
nuclear family which tradition calls for in the current 
social structure of the church. Christian family must 
transcend the psycho-social, anthropological dictates and 
rejection of a liberal society through acceptance of the 
Bloodline 7 of Christ. Christian family may be better 
viewed as household 8 , as historically viewed prior to the 
Seventeenth Century. 



7 The term Bloodline was chosen to refer to the 
Vicarious Atonement of Christ, the sealing of a new 
covenantal relationship, and as the key to joining us in 
family to the Body of Christ, the Christian family. This 
will be further developed in Chapter Three along with the 
relationship of Bloodline to the practice of the 
Eucharistic . 

8 Janet Fishburn, Confronting the Idolatry of Family . 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991), chap. 4. 
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The church has allowed social science behaviorists to 



define and dictate the right to define Christian family and 
the church for God. The therapeutic community has taken 
license to interpret and then prescribe for Christians the 
proper behaviors in society as we attempt to reach the 
telos, the household of God. Many view the central 
challenge before the Christian family as being recognition 
of our cultural and religious displacement and the need to 
recover identity as nuclear families bearing those 
traditions that contribute to this richness of our Christian 
family. 9 We need to allow ourselves to be thrown back on 
the resources of God who sustains and guides us through all 
of these predicaments in which we find ourselves. 
Christianity has not lost a cultural and religious hegemony 
of biological family. 10 It has lost a familial hegemony of 
dependence upon the Bloodline of Christ as the cornerstone 
of Christian family. 

Church versus Culture 

My idealism of the church at this time was destroyed as 
I came to know first hand the responsibilities of helping 
provide for a family. It became apparent to me that calling 
this nation a Christian nation was hypocritical and untrue. 
This nation may have accepted Christian values, but the 

9 Milton Coalter, John Mulder, and Louis Weeks, The Re- 
Forming Tradition . (Louisville: Westminster/ John Knox 

Press, 1992), pg. 287. 

10 Ibid, p. 287. 
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nation does not represent Christ. For example the Lawyer 

Stephen Carter alludes to the Christian Nation mystique in 

The Culture of Disbelief . He states: 

For millions of Americans, both historically and in 
the present day, the vision of a self-conscious 
Christian Nationhood is not only attractive, but 
imperative -and an easy way to decide who is truly 
American and who is not . The image of America as a 
Christian nation is more firmly ingrained in both our 
politics and our practices than the adjustment of a few 
words will ever cure. Some of the founders of the 
nation worried over the consequences should "pagans, 
deists, or Mahometans" ever be elected to the 
presidency. The legal scholars of the nineteenth 
century proudly and loudly proclaimed that 
"Christianity is part of the common law." Christmas is 
a national holiday. Christian rhetoric, and perhaps 
Christian doctrine as well, fueled the ideology of 
Manifest Destiny that dominated the nineteenth century 
and the ideology of anti -Communism that dominated the 
second half of the twentieth. Thousands, perhaps tens 
of thousands, of laws currently on the books were 
enacted in direct response to the efforts of Christian 
churches. Indeed, as recently as the 1950's, there was 
a major effort to amend the Constitution to provide 
that the laws of the United States were subject to the 
word of God, and to the rule of God's Son Jesus Christ. 
And in 1892, a unanimous Supreme Court made reference 
to "a volume of unofficial declarations" that added 
weight to "the mass of organic utterances that this is 
a Christian nation. 1,11 



“Stephen L. Carter, The Culture of Disbelief: How 

American Law and Politics Trivialize Religious Devotion . 

(New York: Basic Books, 1993), pg.86. In talking about 

election to the presidency, Carter quotes Henry Abbott, a 
representative to the 1788 North Carolina ratification 
convention in Jonathan Elliott, ed . , The Debates in the 
Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution . vol . 4, (New York: Burt Franklin, 1888), pp. 

192-194. In discussing Christian churches influencing law 
Carter refers to James E. Wood, Jr., E. Bruce Thompson, and 
Robert T. Miller, Church and State in Scripture History and 
Constitutional Law . (Waco, Tx: Baylor University Press, 

1958) . In discussing Constitutional law being subject to 
Christ Carter cites Mark Silk, Spiritual Politics: Religion 

and America Since World War II . (New York: Simon & 

Schuster, 1988), pp . 99-100. In citing the Supreme Court 
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The pressures of society, economics, and inability of 
the church to be a community of resistance, founded upon the 
love of Christ, all attributed to the fact that my idealism, 
my innocence, evaporated as I strove to survive within a 
family that no longer fit into society and questioned the 
Christian nation mystique. 

The church has become known as the family of God, even 
though this term was not used until the late 20th Century. 
Rather than viewing church as family of God, it may better 
be viewed as in Pauline theology as the body of Christ. The 
most hermeneutically correct interpretation for church, and 
Christian family, may best be presented as the household of 
God along the traditional Judeo-Christ ian household concept. 

REFLECTIONS ON ISSUES 

Enculturation of Family and Church in American Society 
In retrospect, I see how enmeshed and enculturated the 
church has become with society. We have become acceptors of 
the social agenda of behavioral scientists over the course 
of the last two hundred years. We have created the nuclear 
family, traditional family, the family with Mom and Dad, 
sons and daughters in a loving, nurturing relationship, as 
the normal, biblically inspired Christian family. The 
Sociologist Stephanie Coontz states that this viewpoint 
evaporates when reviewed: 



reference Carter refers to Church of the Holy Trinity v. 
United States . 143 U.S. 457, 471 (1892) . 
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Like most visions of a "golden age," the "traditional 
family" my students describe evaporates on closer 
examination. It is an ahistorical amalgam of 
structures, values, and behaviors that never coexisted 
in the same time and place. The notion that 
traditional families fostered intense intimacy between 
husbands and wives while creating mothers who were 
totally available to their children, for example, is an 
idea that combines some characteristics of the white, 
middle-class family in the mid-nineteenth century and 
some of a rival family ideal first articulated in the 
1920' s. The first family revolved emotionally around 
the mother-child axis, leaving the husband-wife 
relationship stilted and formal. The second focused on 
an eroticized couple relationship, demanding that 
mothers curb emotional "over investment" in their 
children. The hybrid idea that a woman can be fully 
absorbed with her youngsters while simultaneously 
maintaining passionate sexual excitement with her 
husband was a 1950' s invention that drove thousands of 
women to therapists, tranquilizers, or alcohol when 
they actually tried to live up to it. 12 

The church has become enculturated, allowing society to 
dictate what God has ordained to be the traditional family, 
the mainstay of Christianity. The church appears to seek 
out what society wants the family to be in the church. The 
nuclear family has become an idol to the church, it has 
become the Church. 13 

After my father's death, I found the church had become 
so enculturated along psycho-social guidelines for the 
traditional family that they were unable to relate to a 
family which went outside or beyond that cultural 
understanding. This church had indeed become a 



12 Stephanie Coontz, The Wav We Never Were . (New York: 
Basic Books, 1992), pg. 9. 

13 Fishburn, Confronting the Idolatry of the Family , 
pp. 11-14. 
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representative of a white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, middle 
class culture rather than a representative of Jesus Christ. 

The inability to redefine my family along the Bloodline 
of Jesus Christ caused unnecessary turmoil at this time of 
emotional devastation. The emotional pain I felt at this 
betrayal of trust lead me to tell God and the Church to go 
to hell. If the church had been able to view my family as 
part of the family of Jesus Christ, through His Bloodline, a 
great deal of the future emotional turmoil caused by my 
forced separation from the church at this time would have 
been avoided. 



Idolatry of Family 

We must address the culturally imposed idolatry of the 
nuclear family and its place in the household of God. The 
nuclear family has indeed become the idolatrous norm for 
fundamental and liberal Christianity. This may be 
illustrated through a review of the 1992 Presidential 
elections . 

For example, in his discussion of the prevalence of 

public religion, Lawyer Stephen Carter states: 

But having lots of public religion is not the same 
as taking religion seriously, and the presence of 
religious rhetoric in public life does not mean that 
citizens to whom the rhetoric is precious are 
accorded the respect that they deserve. In truth, the 
seeming ubiquity of religious language in our public 
debates can itself be a form of trivialization- -both 
because our politicians are expected to repeat largely 
meaningless religious incantations and because of the 
modern tendency among committed advocates across the 
political spectrum to treat Holy Scripture like a 
dictionary of familiar quotations, combing through the 
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pages to find the ammunition needed to win political 
arguments . 14 

Fundamental Christianity, as seen in the 1992 Presidential 
elections, used God talk 15 and accepted the view that 
family values, as related to the nuclear family, were the 
important issue for society. Liberal Christianity, as seen 
by the Democratic position on valuing families, viewed their 
own definition of nuclear family and providing for that 
nuclear family as being the most important issue for society 
at that time. 

The Republican party' s campaign issue of family values 
was societally, culturally, and traditionally dictated. The 
God talk used exemplified the religious argument as being 
largely a captive of the right, where more and more 
religiously devout people have come to see their political 
home as the Republican party. 16 This Republican platform 
on family was an attempt to specifically gain the support of 
conservative and fundamental Christians. 

There was no definition during the campaign of what 
specifically family values were and how these family values 
would be forced upon the rest of society. Without this 
clearly delineated definition, the fundamental and 



14 Carter, The Culture of Disbelief : How American Law 

and Politics Trivialize Religious Devotion , pp .44-45. 

15 Ibid . , pg 18 . 

16 Ibid . , pg . 19 . 
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conservative churches and their members could jump on the 
cultural band wagon with a battle cry for family values. 

The Democratic platform, in an attempt to overcome the 
Republican battle cry, developed their own battle cry of 
valuing families. The Sociologist Michael Lerner presents 
the argument that Democrats have "framed their intellectual 
commitments around a belief that the only things that really 
move people are economic entitlement and political rights"; 
they overlook the fact that "human beings have a deep need 
to have their lives make sense, to transcend the dynamics of 
individualism and selfishness that predominate in a 
competitive market society and to find a way to place their 
lives in a context of meaning and purpose." 17 The 
Democratic party left the definition of family open ended 
and appealed to economic reform and political correctness 
for a modern representation of family. They basically left 
the definition of family up to the individual. It was left 
broad, undefined, and private in order to rally more liberal 
Christians to their banner. This battle cry assisted in 
large part in securing a victory in the Presidential 
elections . 

The difficulty that the Presidential election caused 
for Christianity was that family was not defined outside of 
an enculturated understanding of societal roles and 

17 Michael Lerner, "Can the Democrats Be Stopped from 
Blowing It Again in 1992?" Tikkun . (July-Aug. , 1992) : 7. 
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boundaries placed on the nuclear family, it was politicized. 

Definitions of family were secured through traditional and 

Scriptural manipulation. For example, the Theologian 

Stanley Hauerwas, in Unleashing the Scripture , states: 

Fundamentalism and biblical criticism seek to 
depoliticize the interpretation of Scripture by giving 
unchecked power to some interpreters over Scripture 
without such power being justified. Why the battle is 
a peculiarly modern one I will demonstrate by calling 
attention to recent work in the politics of 
interpretation, and by describing the Bible's use in 
other Christian traditions. 18 

The Republican position simply depended upon tradition and 
God talk while the Liberal position depended upon a desire 
for change, economic reform, and socialization of 
government. Neither position presented a clue, any idea, of 
what it meant to be a Christian family. 

Conservative and liberal Christianity refused to allow 
awareness of the reality that their positions were 
politically, not Scripturally motivated. Again Stanley 
Hauerwas states : 

Fundamentalists and biblical critics alike fail to 
acknowledge the political character of their account of 
the Bible, and they fail to do so for very similar 
reasons. They want to disguise how their 
"interpretations" underwrite the privileges of the 
constituency that they serve. Admittedly, such 
realities may also be hidden from themselves, convinced 
as they are of the "objectivity" of their method. 
Accordingly, fundamentalism and biblical criticism are 
Enlightenment ideologies in the service of the fictive 
agent of the Enlightenment- -namely, the rational 
individual- -who believes that truth in general (and 



18 Stanley Hauerwas, Unleashing the Scripture: Freeing 
the Bible from Captivity to America , (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1993), pg. 18. 
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particularly the truth of the Christian faith) can be 
known without initiation into a community that requires 
transformation of the self. In this sense, 
fundamentalism and biblical criticism are attempts to 
maintain the influence of Constantinian Christ ianity- - 
now clothed in the power of Enlightenment rat ionality- - 
in the interest of continuing Christianity' s hegemony 
over the ethos of North American cultures. 19 

Conservative and Liberal sides sold a political bill of 

goods to the church which was accepted without question. 

Through all of this rhetoric one has seen no change in 

the church's position that it is called by God through Jesus 

Christ to become a new family. It is through Christ's blood 

that we become related brother to sister, brother and sister 

to mother, all parts of the body of Christ. The church must 

re-conceptualize family in the context of the sacrifice of 

Jesus Christ. The Christian family will be joined together 

by the Blood of Christ and matured through the Sacraments, 

or Ordinances, of Baptism and the practice of the Eucharist. 

The Christian family must be content to live "out of 

control," 20 not seeking control of society or 

enculturation with society. The household of God must take 

the power to define family along the Bloodline of Christ and 

provide the context of the church for guidance . 



19 Ibid. , pg. 35. 

20 Stanley Hauerwas, A Community of Character . (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1981), pg. 11. Dr 

Hauerwas is speaking of the thesis that Christian social 
ethics can only be done from the prospective of those who 
seek to control national or world history but who are 
content to live outside of this desire for control. This 
thesis, I believe, may also be applied to the enculturation 
of the Christian family. 
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CONCLUSION: STATEMENT OF THESIS 



It is my thesis that the definition of family in the 
church must be re-conceptualized along the Bloodline of 
Jesus Christ rather than the biological bloodline of the 
nuclear family. What Christians believe about the nuclear 
family is a sociological and cultural construct of normalcy 
in the family system. The family only makes sense in the 
church as it is embodied by the political, cultural and 
spiritual reality of the Christ in community. Without re- 
conceptualization of family in context of the church, there 
is no possibility of a Christian family conceived along the 
Bloodline of Jesus Christ. The physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual Bloodline of Christ calls individuals to become 
united in a new family which supersedes the biological 
bloodline . 

The issues involved in my narrative require reflection 
on the tangled webs in church and family and how these webs 
are influenced historically, culturally, and 

therapeutically. Christian family may only be defined after 
reviewing these influences along with governmental influence 
on Christian family. These issues will be reviewed in 
Chapter Two. Chapter Three will define the problem of 
enculturation in the Christian family and the church, review 
modernity and post modernity in the Christian family, and 
rediscover Christian family in the context of the church. 
Chapter Four will review the implications of re- 
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conceptualizing family in the context of the church along 
with a conclusion of what this might have meant in my 
narrative . 

In the next chapter, through critical reflection upon 
my narrative, the tangled webs found in my family and the 
church will be revealed. This may only be done through 
historical reflection on the issues found in tangled 
interpersonal and intrapersonal relationships with God, 
church, family, and friends. 
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CHAPTER II 



In this chapter, I will reflect upon the tangled webs 
of relationship in my narrative. These tangled webs exist 
between me, my family, and my church. For the purpose of 
understanding the webs of relationship I will examine the 
historical understanding of family beginning with the Jewish 
family and concluding with the late Twentieth Century 
American Christian family. I will then review the 
influences of the Social Sciences and Government on the 
American Christian family. 

REFLECTION ON NARRATIVE 

The Psychologist Carol Gilligan talks about webs in 
relationships. Gilligan views this web as being one of how 
an individual values relationships, and how these relational 
values coming from a particular contextual understanding of 
the relationship effect the universal web of how one deals 
relationally in society. Gilligan theorizes that this web 
starts with the self and develops into a universal 
relationship in community. 21 

21 Carol Gilligan, In A Different Voice . (Cambridge, 

Mass: Harvard University Press, 1982), p. 62. Gilligan 
approaches community from a psychological understanding that 
the individual determines the language and place of 
community in their life. The community serves the 
individual. This is contrary to Alasdair MacIntyre's 
understanding that community is all, giving 
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To further this illustration, the Educator Brett Webb- 
Mitchell talks about the tangled web portrayed in 
relationships. Webb-Mitchell explains the tangled web in 
relationships through use of an illustration of a spider's 
web. When a strand of the spider's web is touched, signals 
are sent throughout the entire web as it moves due to the 
force exerted to the strand touched. Webb-Mitchell relates 
this type of activity as being true also in familial 
relationships where touching one chord of the relationship 
has a ripple effect throughout the entire relationship. 22 
This understanding of relational webs corresponds aptly with 
the tangled web found in church and family throughout my 
narrative . 

Tancrled Web in Church 

For example, consider my narrative where the tangled 
web of relationship is apparent in the church. The church 
was affected by my father's death, and subsequently my 
family's pain and my pain. My pain caused ripples 
throughout the household of God as I attempted to make 
meaning of life. My family's pain, already feeling the 
ripple of my pain, intensified the ripple effect throughout 
the church by addition of three additional strikes upon the 
web. The church's pain then caused a ripple effect in the 

meaning to the people in the community. For Macintyre there 
is no individual. 

22 Brett Webb-Mitchell, "Human Development, CED179", 

Duke Divinity School, Spring Semester 1994, Class lectures 
explaining Carol Gilligan's ethic of care. 
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individual nuclear families of this household of God as new 



relational requirements struck other individual family webs. 

The effect of pain rippling throughout the household of 
God is what caused church members to be uncomfortable with 
me and my family. This caused an estrangement to be created 
between my family and the church. In my narrative the 
ripples of pain and grief throughout the household of God 
started with me, worked within my family, and ended with the 
relationship of this household of God being effected by the 
pain of an individual . This tangled web in the church 
complimented the tangled web in my family. 

Tangled Web in Family 

The tangled web in the family was most obvious in my 
narrative. The effects of an individual's pain upon the 
relationship in the family was most noticeable in this 
nuclear family unit. The crisis of my father's death not 
only effected the church but effected my family and the 
relationships in my family. The Educator Carol Gilligan 
discusses the fact that these crises are necessary in order 
for communal relationships to develop and for transition to 
occur towards the development of a universal web. 23 

The emotional turmoil within me caused ripples 
throughout the web of my familial relationships. These 
ripples intensified the other family members' own emotional 
turmoil which caused the web not just to ripple but to 

23 Gilligan, In A Different Voice , pp. 62ff. 
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violently pulsate as all of the conflicting and concentric 
emotions came together: some colliding and some building 

upon other emotions to create a completely dysfunctional, 
inoperative family. My family had not been prepared to deal 
with this type of turbulence in the tangled web in family 
relationships. For the purpose of understanding the tangled 
web between the church and my family, a historical review of 
the concept of family will be examined. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF FAMILY 

In order to understand the tangled web between church 
and family one must first understand how family is defined 
or distinguished. The reality of family does not fit the 
traditional, "modern," or post modern definition of family. 
The Philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre, says in a discussion 
about analytic philosophy, that historical inquiry is 
required in order to establish a valid viewpoint. 24 

The family must be perceived as more than a simple 
nuclear unit as it has, as MacIntyre states, a historical 
beginning. It is only through historical reflection that 
one may better understand the tangled web between the church 
and my family. Therefore, I will next review the meaning 
of family in the historical Jewish family, early Christian 
family. Colonial American family. Nineteenth Century family. 
Twentieth Century family, and the late Twentieth Century 



24 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue . (2nd ed.), (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1981, 1984), p. 269. 
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family to provide an understanding of the effect and 
influence of the tangled web of family upon the Bloodline. 

Historical Jewish Family 

The historical Jewish family was a household unit quite 
different from the modern or traditional American family. 
This household consisted not only of a nuclear family but 
also of servants, friends, extended family and anyone else 
who would come within the gates of this household and 
remain. The historical Jewish family worked as a unit 
towards the good of the entire unit. The head of the 
household was the supreme person in this family system. 

This head of the household was charged with providing for 
the good of the entire unit. 25 

In the Ten Commandments of the Torah (Exodus 20:12), 
the fifth commandment reads "Honor your father and your 
mother, that your days may be long in the land which the 
Lord your God gives you." In this relationship of children 
to parent the term kabed is used. In the Revised Standard 
Version it is translated as honor. Kabed means to value or 



25 For detailed discussions of the Jewish household 
model see Rabbi Dr. I Epstein (trans.), The Babylonian 
Talmud . (London: The Soncino Press, 1952), Yeb . 576, AZ . 

19., Encyclopedia Judaica . vol . 6, (Jerusalem, Israel: 
Keter Publishing House, Ltd., 1971), pp. 1163-1171, Rodney 
Clapp, Families at the Crossroads . (Downers Grove, 

IL : InterVarsity Press, 1993), Chaps. 2-3, and Fishburn, 
Confronting the Idolatry of Family . Chaps. 1-4. 
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to treasure. 26 God commands us to treasure our parents or 
to cherish our parents having due respect for their 
authority. In Ephesians 6:1-3 (RSV) it is written, 
"Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right." 'Honor your father and mother.' (This is the first 
commandment with a promise), 'that it may be well with you 
and that you may live long on the earth ' " In these verses 
children are told to honor, value, and treasure their 
parents in the Lord. This scripture takes the Jewish 
concept of family, household, and develops it within the 
household of God. Therefore, family is expanded to fall 
under God as family is redefined in the household of God. 

In the Jewish family, children had responsibility to 
revere and respect their parents. The household duties 
belonged to everyone and the children worked within the 
household for its good. The children had a responsibility 
to help their parents with the household chores and duties. 
Children also had responsibility to obey their parents in 
the Jewish family unit. The obedience was required in 
training and nurturing the children in the knowledge of the 
Lord and in providing for the good of the household. 

The reason for obedience to the household is found in 
the promise that their days would be long upon the land. 
This promise is sometimes misunderstood to speak about the 

26 Roy L. Honeycutt, Jr., "Exodus," The Broadman Bible 
Commentary . vol . 1, (Nashville, TX: Broadman Press, 1969, 

1973) , pg. 398 . 
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longevity of individuals within the household. But the 
expression in the promise refers to the entire nation of 
Israel. Therefore, the obedience of children within the 
household, the smooth functioning of the household, and the 
strengthening of the household unit is what would result in 
long life for the nation of Israel . This concept of the 
household of God, through the Bloodline, was adopted by the 
early Christian church. 

Early Christian Family 

The early Christian family operated under the Jewish 
family household model. This may be seen in Acts 4:32-35 
where the household of God worked and lived together for the 
common good of the household. One may see that the early 
Christians maintained the Jewish household model as they 
went about their daily lives. The Christians came together 
as a household of God and each worked toward the good of the 
household. In this early Christian model of family, the 
good of the family was supreme as each individual in the 
household gave their time and energy to allow for the 
witness of the Gospel of Christ to occur in the Jewish 
community. The Christian family in Colonial America was 
organized along this household guideline. 

Christian Family in Colonial America 

In the 1600' s to 1700 's one may see that the colonial 
family was run under a similar household model. Families 
were responsible for the household and individuals did what 
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they were born into doing for the benefit of the family 
unit . Children were viewed as economic assets for the good 
of the household. In the colonial family, marriage was an 
economic necessity and the entire household was indicted for 
the wrongdoing of any individual. 27 This understanding of 
family changed immensely in the Nineteenth Century. 

Christian Family in Nineteenth Century America 

The traditional viewpoint of family was greatly 
effected by the Industrial Revolution and cultural 
enlightenment. The agrarian household concept of society 
was changed to accommodate the cultural necessity of urban 
society. Heads of households were no longer remaining in 
the household but were taken out of the household to perform 
jobs which oftentimes had little or no meaning. Education 
was removed from the home and the church when public schools 
were developed to teach the ignorant. This allowed for 
development of a social destiny viewpoint which was 
controlled through public schools. Families became smaller 
and less dependent on household with the idea of romance 
entering in as being important in the family system. Along 
with romance came an increase in divorce and the development 
of the viewpoint of the family as being a retreat from 
society, 28 where there is no longer a permeability present 

27 Maxine Baca-Zinn, D. Stanley Eitzen, Diversity in 
Families . (New York: Harper Collins College Publishers, 

1993) , Chaps. 2-3 . 

28 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , Chaps. 2 and 8. 
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which existed in the Jewish and early Christian households. 
This development of a nuclear concept of family became lived 
out in the Twentieth Century church as the church became a 
reflection of a socioeconomic system rather than an 
alternative community of resistance. 

Christian Family in Twentieth Century America 
The Twentieth Century, modern, concept of Christian 
family is one of a private family. What occurs within the 
Christian family is not open to church view. The modern 
Christian family still operates under the "Ozzie and 
Harriet" family system. 29 It is a family where the head of 
the household is the male, the keeper of the household is 
the female, and the children, for whom all is done, are 
promoted as being a blessing from God. This viewpoint 
promotes children as being the telos of the modern Christian 
family. The ancient Greek philosopher Socrates said, 
"children now love luxury; they have bad manners: contempt 
for authority. Children are now tyrants, not the servants 
of their households. They contradict their parents, chatter 
before company, gobble up dainties at the table, tyrannize 
their teachers." 30 This Socratic quote adequately applies 
to many modern Christian families. 



29 Stephanie Coontz, The Wav We Never Were . Chap. 1. 

30 Scholasticus Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 
(English), (London: Henry G. Bohn, 1853) as quoted in 

Clapp, Families at the Crossroads . 
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The modern Christian family has become a nuclear idol 
in the context of the church. The belief of modernity is 
that the church exists to serve the private nuclear family. 
The nuclear family is seen as the household of God which is 
there to instruct the church. In the modern viewpoint, the 
nuclear family is supreme, and is the reason for the 
church's existence. Theologian Janet Fishburn develops 
this modern viewpoint as one of idolatry where the 
boundaries of the family pew have become rigid and 
impermeable in relation to others. 31 Dissatisfaction with 
modern thinking has led to new ideology with respect to the 
family in late Twentieth Century America. 

Christian Family in the Late Twentieth Century America 
The Sociologist Judith Stacey in Brave New Families , 
states that there have been great changes in the concept of 
family. The definition of work has changed where women are 
no longer bound to the home but may go into society and 
develop their individual identities. Love has become the 
ideal of marriage with the supreme emphasis on the privacy 
of the family unit. Women have become nurturers and para- 
nurturers outside of the home. 32 The family no longer 
looks to the church for answers because the church has 



31 Fishburn, Confronting the Idolatry of Family , 

Chap. 1. 

32 Judith Stacey, Brave New Families , (San Francisco: 
Basic Books, 1990), Chap. 1. 
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supported a modern viewpoint where families are guided by 
unequal relationships. 

The late Twentieth Century, post modern, Christian 
family is a culturally enforced American norm for society. 

We have a new social world consciousness with a multiplicity 
of world views in America. The family unit has become a 
unit that is just out to make it and is much more private 
with little social contact. Anti-foundationalism is supreme 
where absolute truths have been discarded for the ambiguity 
of individuation. We have been left with a floating family 
which is formless; A ray of familial objects like foam on 
the sea. 33 

The Christian family has become formless like foam on 
the sea. Therefore, I will review influences on the 
Christian family that have formed it into the nuclear idol . 
The first of these is found in the Social Science 
perspective on the family. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE PERSPECTIVE ON FAMILY 

The social science community has developed and 
instituted guidelines for Christian families and the church. 
The social science community will be reviewed from the 
behavioral and family systems communities to analyze their 
impact upon Christian families and the church. 



33 Brett Webb-Mitchell , "Ministries With Families, 

CEDI 10 , " Duke Divinity School, Spring Semester 1994, Class 
lectures . 
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Behavioral Influence In Church and Family 



The most prominent influences on the church and family 
will be found in the behavioral theorists with their Kantian 
and Darwinistic influence. For example, the Social 
Scientist Erik Erikson took Freud's psychoanalytic stages 
and developed a theory based upon the effect of culture and 
society upon individual development. Trust versus mistrust 
became the cornerstone upon which relationships are 
built. 34 Erikson views the family as a social setting 
which keeps any one group from complete domination but also 
saves each group from being completely dominated. He 
states : 

The American family, similarly, tends to guard the 
right of the individual member- -parents included- - 
not to be dominated. In fact, each member, as he grows 
and changes, reflects a variety of outside groups and 
their changing interests and needs: The father's 

occupational group, the mother's club, the adolescent's 
clique, and the children's first friends. These 
interest groups determine the individual's privileges 
in his family; it is they who judge the family. The 
sensitive receptor of changing styles in the community 
and the sensitive arbiter of their clash within the 
home is, of course, the mother; and I think that this 
necessity to function as arbiter is one more reason why 
the American mother instinctively hesitates to lavish 
on her children the kind and naive animal love which, 
in all of its naivete, can be so very selective and 
unjust; which, above all, may weaken the child in 
his determination to seek in his fears what the family 
cannot and should not give him. 35 

It is in the family were the web of relationships determine 



34 Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society . (New York: W. 

W. Norton and Company, 1950, 1963). 

35 Ibid . , pp. 316-317. 
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the identity of the family and the individual with societal 
approval. In my narrative the disruption of the web had the 
effect of remolding societal understanding. 

The Psychologist Robert Kegan in Evolving Self , 
develops a theory in which most of life is spent, not in 
stages but in motion, transition, or evolution. For Kegan 
life is like a tornado that has transitional events all 
over. Only brief periods are spent within any specific 
stage which allows for most of the time being spent in 
transition or crises. Kegan says that our greatest 
yearnings in life are to be or to let go and this is done in 
an evolutionary transition of becoming self. 36 Again Kegan 
relates the mother and father as an intrinsic part of the 
child's embeddedness in culture. 37 This leads to a new 
cultural identity. The embeddedness of family relationships 
can be seen in my narrative as a new societal identity was 
formed in the disruption in my family as I had to redefine 
self . 

Social Science theories have defined the social 
structure of the church and allowed for great individuation 
within the household of God. No longer is the good of the 
household of God of import but the good of the individual 
within nuclear and extended families is of supreme 



36 Robert Kegan, The Evolving Self , (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1982) . 

37 Ibid., pp . 162-63. 
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importance . This behavioral influence has led to the 
adaptation of family therapy theories to the Christian 
family and the church. 

Family Therapy Theories' Perspective on Family 

During the course of the last forty years the concept 
of family therapy and the scope of dealing with families 
psychoanalytically has evolved and developed rapidly. This 
development goes hand in hand with the development of 
traditional and post modern families. Family therapy has 
developed along the guidelines of viewing families as 
cultural, social, or ethnical systems which are influenced 
by more than just the nuclear family unit. This facilitated 
the development of the social work movement, social 
psychiatry 38 , and family systems approaches. 

These movements led to the dissolution of the myth of a 
normal traditional family. In "The Myth of Normality, " the 
Psychiatrist Don Jackson expressed skepticism over the issue 
of family normalcy and asserts that normality may be found 
even in abnormal families. 39 

The Social Scientist Virginia Satir in The New 
Peoplemaking develops the viewpoint that the family is a 

38 C. Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution and 
Development . (New York: Hermitage House, Inc., 1951) . 

Freud's instinctual libidinal drive is further developed due 
to his underemphasis on the social element's effect on 
psychoanalysis and development of family systems approaches. 

39 D . D. Jackson, "The Myth of Normality," Medical 
Opinion and Review , 1967, 3(5), p.161. 
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self contained system which provides a link to society 
through the development of rules and self worth. It is 
through the family system that we learn communicative rules 
for society and the permeability of boundaries linking the 
family system to society 40 Rabbi and psychiatrist Edwin 
Friedman views family as a system with a fluidity that is 
past, present, and future that possesses commonalities. The 
family therefore was, is, and is becoming. 41 Theologian 

Janet Fishburn in The Idolatry of Family views the family as 
a unit which sits in the family pew in the church. This is 
a pew with rigid, impermeable, traditional boundaries which 
outsiders may not touch. 42 

These understandings and constructs of family attempt 
to dissolve the myths of traditional family iconochism. 

They mold the Christian family into a systemic unit upon 
which the church acts. The family, with these theories, is 
placed in an antagonistic role with the church. Therefore, 
the adverse effects of systemic therapists, such as Dr. 
Murray Bowen, are easily seen in the Christian family. 

Murray Bowen: Influence in Church and Family 

There is a preponderance of recent investigation into 
the applicability of therapeutical models of family defining 

40 Virginia Satir, The New Peoplemaking , (Mountain View, 
CA: Science and Behavior Books, Inc, 1988) . 

41 Edwin H. Friedman, Generation to Generation , (New 
York: The Guilford Press, 1985), pp . 6, 7, 13, 14. 

42 Fishburn, Confronting The Idolatry of Family . Part 1. 
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the roles of family and church. In a survey of recent 
doctoral dissertations, I found dissertations dealing 
specifically with the application of the Murray Bowen family 
system model, or other systemic types of family therapeutic 
models to the church. Each of these dissertations viewed 
the church as an extended portion of the nuclear family. 

The authors of the dissertations made an attempt to apply 
therapeutic models to the church and mold the church and 
Christian family around these therapeutic models. 

Richard Carter, a doctoral student of Drew University, 
examined the application of the Bowen family systems theory 
to the ministry of individual congregations. Carter 
originally conceptualized the focus of his project as being 
an attempt to alter the type of relationship in a 
congregation from a random family system to an open family 
system. Carter discovered that the Bowen family theory led 
to a series of findings about adaptation and change in the 
congregational system in which process and strategies of 
leadership are the main influences. Carter uses the Murray 
Bowen model as a method by which intervention into the 
family system of the church can cause positive developments 
within the growth of that family system. 43 

Myrna Carpenter, a doctoral student of the University 
of Maryland College Park, studied 126 adult volunteers from 



43 Richard Boyd Carter, Developing an "Open Family" 
System in the United Church . (Drew University, 1992) . 
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church groups and determined that there was an inverse 
relationship between differentiation of self and level of 
chronic anxiety in members of individual churches. 44 
Through reviewing these two dissertations, one may see the 
therapeutic community attempting to interpret and determine 
for the church proper Christian family systems and 
behavioral patterns. 45 

The authors of The Invisible Web , point out the 
inadequacy of present paradigms of family therapy in 
addressing contemporary families. 46 Systems theories have 
not kept pace with changing society. "Within the past 
generation, the changes in family life cycle patterns have 



44 Myrna Clemenson Carpenter, A Test of Bowen Family 
Systems Therapy: The Relation of Differentiation of Self and 
Chronic Anxiety (Family Systems Therapy) , (University of 
Maryland College Park, 1990) . 

45 For additional dissertation findings on application 
of the Bowen Systems Model to the Church see Norman Lee 
Mayberry, Authority, Power and Control in Family Systems 
Counselling , (School of Theology at Clairemont, 1988) ., Fred 
Clare Kasischke, A Plan for the Development of a Family 
Ministry Program For the Southeastern California Conference 
of Seventh Day Adventists , (Fuller Theological Seminary, 
1988) , Curtis Allan Miller, Family Ministry: A Strategy For 
Spiritual Formation in the Local Church . (Fuller Theological 
Seminary, 1988) . , James Andrew Hyde, Story Theology and 
Family Systems Theory: Contributions to Pastoral Counselling 
With Families . (Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

1988), and Brooks Lindsay Hunt, Designing a Ministry for the 
Wallburg Baptist Church To Strengthen Selected Family 
Systems During Changing Stages . (North Carolina) , (Drew 
University, 1987) . 

46 Marianne Walters, Betty Carter, Peggy Papp, and Olga 
Silverstein, The Invisible Web . (New York: The Guilford 

Press , 1988 ) . 
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The Therapists Betty Carter and 



escalated dramatically." 47 
Monica McGoldrick summarize: "old paradigms based in 

patriarchal assumptions do not fit current patterns." 48 
This is exactly the understanding of the therapeutic process 
within the family that the church is developing. 

This therapeutic model of family, if allowed, will take 
the place of Christ's development of the church along the 
Bloodline. It is intended to force the church to accept the 
therapeutic community's systemic approach to Christian 
family and to allow for the acceptance of the governmental 
perspective of family. This governmental perspective will 
be reviewed next as societal reflection, cultural enforcer, 
and designator of family. 

GOVERNMENT PERSPECTIVE ON FAMILY 
Government has taken an increasingly intrusive role in 
the life of family. During the formation of the United 
States, the family was a nuclear unit in which all 
necessities and items pertaining to individuals were 
provided. The family provided education, job training, 
physical necessities, and social security. 

In the 1900' s, there was a cry for social reform 
because liberal political parties considered the government 



47 Betty Carter and Monica McGoldrick (eds.), The 
Changing Family Life Cycle . (2nd ed.), (Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1989), p. 10. 

48 Ibid. , pp. 10-11. 
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In the late 



to be the provider for the American public. 49 
1920' s, there was a call by the Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr 
and others for the Christianization of American industry. 50 

Through this emphasis by liberal Protestantism upon 
social adaptation of the gospel, government reformers forced 
the transformation of industry and government into a new 
form which would be in accord with the principals of 
respect for the human spirit that Niebuhr and the rest found 
lacking in industrial organizations of the day. 51 Whether 
this action is termed as socialism, capitalism, or social 
gospel, one can see that liberal Protestantism, 

Christianity, was at the core of the movement for the 
government taking more stringent control over society and 
family . 



49 Carter, The Culture of Disbelief : How American Law 
and Politics Trivialize Religious Devotion . 

50 Richard Fox, Reinhold Niebuhr: A Biography , (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1985), pp . 62-192. For further 
discussion of social gospel movement among liberal 
Protestantism, a movement Niebuhr largely disagreed with but 
not in the viewpoint of Christianization of American 
Industry, see Robert T. Handy, Undermined Establishment : 
Church-State Relations in America , (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991), pp . 58-67, 104-125. To 

entertain a discussion that theological bases of the liberal 
social gospel movement being closely linked to theology, 
Christian Imperialism see William R. Hutchinson, Errand to 
the World: American Protestant Thought and Foreign Missions , 
(Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1987) . 

51 Carter, The Culture of Disbelief: How American Law 
and Politics Trivialize Religious Devotion , p. 112. 
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Government and Societal Reflection 



Christianity has always had a tendency to become a 
beholder to empires since the Constantinian era, 325 A.D. 52 
With this Christian Empire mentality, Christianity has 
easily fallen under governmental and societal influence, 
regimentation, and direction of the church. 

Earlier I review the early American, Jewish, and 
Christian tradition of household where the family was the 
primary social unit which governed education, social 
welfare, and employment. In the modern family, societal 
influence has forced government to take more active control 
of the family. Government has now decided, with societal 
concurrence, how the family will be educated, taxed, 
developed, maintained, and function within societal and 
cultural guidelines. 

With the family falling under government or societal 
direction, the emphasis on the household activities has been 
deleted and replaced with a capitalistic viewpoint of a 
nuclear family, understood as immediate family, primarily 
interested with self -procreation . When cultural emphasis 
changed from household to nuclear family, the capitalistic 
capabilities of society were increased and the nuclear 
family became the norm in so far as government and society 

“Stanley Hauerwas and William H. Willimon, Resident 
Aliens: Life in a Christian Colony . (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1989) . For a more detailed review, this work 
provides an analysis with primary reference to the 
Constantinian Era. 
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is concerned. 53 The church has accepted this governmental 
reflection and reinforced the nuclear idol concept for the 
Christian family. 

Government as Cultural Enforcer 

The ideal of American society in its formation was that 
this society would become a "melting pot" where ethnicity 
would be removed and a new identity would form under the 
guidelines of an Anglo-Saxon Protestant understanding of 
society. This "melting pot" theory governed the makeup of 
many of the laws of the land. 54 However, one may see by 
looking at the culturally divorced ethnical communities 
within America that the theory of melting pot is less than 
adequate to describe the makeup of the society of this 
nation . 

Different cultures have different languages, music, 
jobs, and socioeconomic standing. Different ethnic 
backgrounds have different countries of origin, specific 
places of residency, which affect how they view interaction 
within and without their sphere of societal influence. The 
fact that different ethnic portions of the United States 
have different lenses by which to view society creates a 
tension between government and different ethnic cultures as 



53 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , Chap. 3. 

54 Carter, The Culture of Disbelief: How American Law 

and Politics Trivialize Religious Devotion . 
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government attempts to enforce current laws, regulations, 
standards, and social programs. 

For example, the Sociologist Robert Bellah in Habits of 
the Heart . states that ethnic communities are our 
communities of memory. They provide us with the oral 
tradition that is important for the ethnic community to 
survive and progress. These communities provide us with a 
means to define our culture, class, or ethnicity as well as 
a means to understand the Americanization of the family in 
different ethnical cultures. 55 Ethnicity is important in 
understanding government as cultural enforcer. The church 
is a community of memory in the Bloodline of Christ, but not 
along ethnic guidelines. 

The government has attempted to enforce Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant mores and guidelines upon American society as a 
whole without taking into consideration the different 
ethnical influences within society. Government in its role 
of enforcer has removed from ethnic communities the ability 
to remain responsible as individuals to their families or to 
their culture. In removal of responsibility from the 
family, government has become a surrogate parent which doles 
out social programs to those who agree and social pressure 
on those who disagree with the governmental interference. 



55 Robert Bellah, Habits of the Heart . (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1986), pp . 153, 157-159. Originally 
Published: Berkley: University of California Press, cl985. 
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The church has accepted this governmental parent model due 
to pressure placed upon it and the Christian family by 
society. 

Church' s Acceptance of Government Designation of Family 
The church has accepted government designation of 
family for many reasons. Primary among these reasons is 
that the church has allowed itself to become part of the 
American culture rather than becoming a determinant of 
Christian culture. Through the church's acceptance of 
government's self -procreating nuclear family as being 
irrevocably intertwined, the church has promoted 
governmental control over the church through regulation or 
interpretation of law. 56 This viewpoint is expounded 
politically by both liberal and conservative communities 
within the umbrella of church. However, fundamental society 
espouses the viewpoint that survival of traditional family, 
and capitalism in the United States are so intertwined that 
one may not survive without the other. They view an attack 
upon the nuclear concept of family as an attack upon 
America . 57 



56 Carter, The Culture of Disbelief : How American Law 

and Politics Trivialize Religious Devotion , Carter concludes 
that the Supreme Court has become the legislative branch 
through its broad interpretation of separatist issues. 

57 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , p. 11. Clapp 
quotes Randall Balmer, Mine Eves Have Seen the Glory: A 
Journey Into the Evangelical Subculture in America , (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 118. On Jack Kemp's 
Presidential campaigning. Clapp refers to James Robinson's 
theology of family and nation as promoted in his Attack on 
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The church has allowed for governmental control or 
designation of family for its survival . The church is 
concerned with economical and societal survival rather than 
with the formation of Christian household. Government has 
become more than willing to regulate or legislate what may 
occur within the guidelines of the household of God for 
societal self -procreation . For example, government's 
control over the Church, and church' s acceptance of that 
control for economic propagation, may be seen by the 
Sociologist Robert Nisbet's commentary on family. Nisbet 
asserts that governmental control has led to the maintenance 
of the middle class which is inseparable from an economic 
level of prosperity. 58 

One may easily see that government has defined family 
for government's own procreation, and the church has 
accepted this definition of family for church's own 
procreation. Those who are suffering are the church and the 
family as family now becomes fragmented in its attempt to 
fulfill economic goals and desires. 



the Family , { Wheaton, II: Tyndale House, 1980) , p. 7. For 
further history on evangelical response to capitalism 
throughout the twentieth century, see Craig. M. Gay, "When 
Evangelicals Take Capitalism Seriously, " Christian Scholar's 
Review . 21 (June 1992):343-61. 

58 Robert Nisbet, The Present Age . (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1988), p. 118. 
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CONCLUSION 



In this chapter I have shown that when the tangled web 
in church and family is disturbed, the tradition or 
historicity of the narrative is revised. This is one of the 
difficulties which the Church's current acceptance of 
traditional, modern, or post modern families creates: 
changing of the dictates of the Sacred Narrative to fit 
societal expectation. 

The church has lost its historical narrative of 
household as an understanding of family. The church has 
allowed the therapeutic community to influence and provide 
educational and behavioral guidelines for Christian activity 
among the family. The church has allowed governmental 
legislation and interference with ethnical and cultural 
norms within the family. This has led to the church's 
acceptance of government as the designator of appropriate 
behavior for operation within the family system instead of 
the church determining that Christian family is defined 
along the Bloodline. 

With the loss of its historical understanding of the 

narrative of Christian family and the allowance of 

governmental interference, the church has lost its ability 

to re-conceptualize family along the Bloodline, as household 

of God. For example The Theologian Stanley Hauerwas states: 

How can we be witnesses, how can we be educators, how 
can we communicate the gospel without explicitly or 
implicitly underwriting patterns of domination and 
violence antithetical to the kingdom brought by Christ? 
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If we have even been partly right, we can begin by 
acknowledging the gospel as a story, the story of 
Jesus. And the telling, or better the embodiment of 
that story in worship, we believe is the power of God 
for our salvation. 59 

We as Christians tell the story, not out of disrespect 

or in derision of other faiths, but because we have no 

choice. Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, writes of the Christian: 

She tells it simply as one who has been chosen and 
called by God to part of the community which is 
entrusted with the story. It is not her business to 
convert the others. She will indeed- -out of love for 
them- -long that they may come to share the joy that she 
knows and pray that they may indeed do so. But as 
only the Holy Spirit of God who can so touch the hearts 
and consciences of others that they are brought to 
accept the story as true and to put their trust in 
Jesus. This will always be a mysterious work of the 
Spirit, often in ways no third party will ever 
understand. The Christian will pray that it may be so, 
and she will seek faithfully both to tell the story--as 
part of the Christian congregation- -so conduct her 
life as to embody the truth of the story. But she will 
not imagine that it is her responsibility to ensure the 
other is persuaded. That is in God's hands. 60 

The loss of story, historical understanding, and Spirit 

influenced understanding of family, has allowed the church 

to fall victim to governmental control. This forces the 

church to look at the problem of enculturat ion within itself 

and Christian family. 

The Church must rediscover the Bloodline as the guiding 
force for development of Christian family, the household of 



59 Stanley Hauerwas, After Christendom? . (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1991), p. 152. 

60 Lesslie Newbigin, The Gospel in a Pluralistic 
Society . (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing, 1989) , p. 182. 
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God. Therefore, in Chapter Three, I will examine the 
confusion and conflict present in the enculturating process 
through review of my narrative and comparison of covenantal 
marriage and Bloodline versus biological relationship. I 
will then define the problem of encul turation in the church 
and its effect upon the Christian family. This will take 
enculturation from modernity, through post modernity, and 
beyond to the concept of Christian family that rediscovers 
the family in the context of the church. 
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CHAPTER III 



REDISCOVERING FAMILY IN THE CONTEXT OF THE CHURCH 

My Narrative: Confusion and Conflict 

In my narrative cultural confusion and conflict abounds 
as my family and the church try to reassess and revise the 
meaning of Christian family. I was confused at reactions 
toward me and my family by church members. In my own pain, 

I did not understand the pain of loss felt by the household 
of God. I was in conflict with church, society, and family 
because I did not realize the depth of enculturation 
prevalent in the church and family. I did not understand 
the depth to which the church had been enculturated and thus 
unable to completely fulfill its commission to be a 
community of resistance. 

In order for the church to be a community of 
resistance, it must redefine and rediscover the meaning of 
Christian family in the context of the church. For the 
purpose of redefinition, in this chapter I will examine the 
difference between the Bloodline of Christ and biological 
bloodlines and the relationship of Bloodline to the gesture 
of the Eucharist. I will then examine the confusion and 
conflict in the relationship between church and family 
through exploring the Christian family relationship as one 
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of covenant, followed by an analysis of the problem of 
enculturation : including definition, enculturated church, 

enculturated family, and public versus private life in the 
Christian family. 

The cultural confusion and conflict that is prevalent 
in interpreting the meaning of Christian family and 
Christian life needs to see attitudes of Christian lifestyle 
that can bring their familial relationships and 
responsibilities under the guidance of the church. It is 
necessary, in order to understand Christian family as the 
household of God, along the Bloodline of Christ, that we 
understand the husband-wife relationship as one of covenant, 
one of promise, and then apply this understanding to the 
conflict between covenantal and contractual marriage. 

Bloodline versus Biology 

The household of God is a place where a particular way 
of looking at life is expressed, fostered, and given meaning 
in the Bloodline of Christ. The Bloodline requires 
participation in the total life of the household of God with 
understanding of faith occurring by a process of action and 
reflection within community. 61 

This process of action and reflection is found through 
acting out the Christian lifestyle; the claim of belonging 
to the body of Christ through the Bloodline established by 



61 Westerhof f , Values For Tomorrow's Children . (New 
York: The Pilgrims Press, 1979), pg . 29. 
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Jesus Christ at his crucifixion, through practice of the 
symbols and gestures of the Sacraments, Ordinances, 
especially the Eucharist. 

The term Bloodline of Christ is better defined in the 
gesture of the Eucharist. In the Eucharist the elements are 
the bread, body of Christ, and the wine, Blood of Christ. 

The bread and wine are symbolic of the present concretion of 
God's gift of redemption and our gratitude for 
redemption. 62 The Eucharist is not only understanding 
communion or participation but also the church as the body 
of Christ. 63 The cup of wine represents communion with 
each other in the Blood of Christ (ICor. 10:16) . Therefore, 
the Bloodline, understood through the Eucharist, is 
celebrated only in community. At least two people are 
required for all of the Sacraments, thus underscoring the 
primacy of the communal nature of the Church. 64 The 
Christian family, formed in the Bloodline, is the church, 
not the biological family. 

The Reverend Raymond Trout, in reflecting upon the 
family character of the church, asserts that the family 
character of the church makes it uniquely suited to be an 



62 Geoffrey Wainwright, Doxology , (New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1980), p. 78. 

63 Dale Moody, The Word of Truth , (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1981), p. 470. 

64 Wainwright , Doxology , p. 142. 
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extended family. 65 However, this thinking is more along 
biological bloodlines as Trout views Christian family as an 
extended family within community. 

I propose that it is the household of God, the Church, 
that is the Christian family and that the nuclear family is 
an extension of the Christian family for Christian education 
of the children. It is only through viewing Christian 
family in this manner that the confusion and conflict of 
enculturat ion may be avoided. 

The biological viewpoint of Christian family believes 
that family exists for itself. The Bloodline of Jesus 
Christ, in looking at family as household of God, believes 
that the family exists to serve the Household. Families 
that exist only for themselves become quasi -churches 
dedicated to self. 66 Christians must re-discover the 
meaning of family in the context of the church. If 
Christianity continues in the privatistic, biological mode, 
the church will indeed die as culture; weeds will infest and 
choke out the life. As seen in my narrative, my family had 
become privatistic and lost its meaning in context of the 
church . 



65 C . Raymond Trout, "Family in Church and Society," pg. 
4, Church & Society , (Louisville, Ky. : National Ministries 
Division, Presbyterian Church), (U.S.A.), 1993, vol . LXXXIV, 

number 2 . 

66 Hauerwas, After Christendom , pg. 127. 
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Therefore, the starting point for understanding 
Christianity along the Bloodline of Christ is in the 
understanding of Christian family: a family that must learn 

to love. 67 Learning to love is the action asked of 
individuals as they respond to the Gospel of Christ within 
community. Christ's command is that we love one another, 
love our enemies, and pray for those who persecute us (Mat. 
5:44-45) . In order to fulfill this command, we must indeed 
learn to love those that we do not know. 

We, in love, become mutually subjected to each other in 
Christ; good advice for Christians who intend to marry. In 
the "household rule" in Ephesians, wives are told to be 
subject to their husbands; husbands are told to love their 
wives as their own bodies (Ephesians 5:21-33) . The 
instructions are given as examples of how to be subject to 
one another out of reverence for Christ, not how to dominate 
or subjugate one another. 

The relationship between church and family must be 
viewed as one in which the nuclear family has learned to 
live in and love the church. The church becomes, through 
the Blood of Christ, the family and the nuclear family 
becomes and extended arm, extended teaching unit, extended 
symbol; living the reality of Christian lifestyle. It is in 
viewing the church as the first family that the Bloodline of 



67 Fishburn, Confronting the Idolatry of Family , 
pg. 115. 
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Christ becomes primary and the proclamation that the church 
is God's most important institution on earth, the primary 
vehicle of God's grace and salvation for a needy and 
desperate world becomes viable. 68 

To understand this relationship of the church as 
primary family, our understanding of family relationship 
must also be revised. The biological Christian family 
relationship must be viewed as one based on covenant; 
between church and family in Christ's Bloodline. This 
understanding of covenant will then allow the church to 
rediscover its role as Christ's spouse. 

Covenantal versus Contractual Marriage 

If there is more than one definition of a reasonable, 
normal marriage, I must then look at the conflict between 
covenant and contract as experienced by church and 
society. 69 With this understanding it may be noted that 
Christians in a post modern world must become aware that 
there is more than one way to understand marital intimacy, 
relational intimacy, and infidelity. It is unfortunate that 
in the Christian family, contractual fidelity is still 
present. The conflict exists between the contractual 
understanding of Christian marriage, one of legalities, 



68 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , pp. 67-68. 

69 Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which 
Rationality? . (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1988) . 
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do's, and don'ts, and the covenantal understanding of 
Christian marriage, 70 based on the Bloodline of Christ. 

The issue regarding fidelity in the contractual and 
covenantal relationship revolves around understanding Whose 
we are. I understand marriage to be covenantal with love 
based on promise that there will be fidelity and monogamy to 
each other until death. Therefore, marriage is based upon 
the promise of Christ that He will be faithful with us even 
after our death. This covenant is accepted by us within the 
household of God. Covenant will not allow reservations 
about reasons for disputes or disagreements throughout the 
course of the marital relationship. 

Covenantal marriage relies solely upon God and the 
Christian community as God's power provides us with the 
ability to forgive and rely upon God to be the cornerstone 
of our home. The church becomes the director and mentor for 
our Christian journey and Christ becomes the artist of our 
relationship portraying for us the model for household of 
God . 

Contractual marriage is not successful in providing for 
a stable, emotional, and relational model of nurture and 
support in the extended family. Contract alone is not 
enough to provide the power, love, and forgiveness required 
to make the marriage survive. This leaves the contractual 
relationship as one of power and subjugation, tension, and 

70 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , pg. 115-16. 
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gain instead of an agape love, self sacrificing love, as the 
strength in Christian nurture. Contractual fidelity is 
based upon a calculation that the parties will be faithful 
to each other only until one of them finds a better 
option . 71 

The covenantal marriage is symbolic of Christ's 
marriage to the Church and falls completely under and within 
the community of the church. In covenantal marriage, 
husband and wife are also brother and sister through the 
Bloodline of Christ. Children are not only biological, but 
have become brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ and are 
raised within the context and culture of the household of 
God, the Bloodline. The family then takes its place within 
the church as it becomes an indispensable part of communal 
identity. Through covenantal fidelity in the Christian 
marriage, the expectation is that the spouse and marriage 
become indispensable parts of individual identities. 72 
Covenantal marriage is the ideal portrayal of Christian 
lifestyle and Christ's demand for a covenant of love 
established along His Bloodline. 



71 Ibid . pg 118. 

72 Ibid., pg. 127. These individual identities become a 
reference to the household of God when covenantal marriage 
is established along the Bloodline. The husband and wife 
become indispensable to each other and to the household of 
God. This same relationship exists outside of covenantal 
marriage. The covenantal relationship of Christian to 
Christ and to the household of God falls within this same 
relational reference. 
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Covenantal marriage provides a Christian model of 
church, establishing boundaries and roles in the context of 
the church. Covenantal relationship is not released from 
pressures and stresses of society, battles of the flesh, or 
enculturat ion, but does provide the means, power, wisdom, 
and Christian community of love and support to deal with the 
pressures and stresses of society. 

The concept of the family derived from a covenantal , 
Bloodline, relationship is of utmost importance to the body 
of Christ. In a covenantal relationship, family becomes a 
teaching model of the relationship between the Church and 
Christ. In a covenantal, Bloodline, relationship family is 
no longer the primary goal, but a primary extension of the 
church in the training and education of children within the 
church. The church provides the Christian reflection by 
which the extended family of biological bloodline educates 
theologically. 

The Church through covenant is allowed to depend solely 
upon Christ to provide interpretation and understanding of 
its role as a community of resistance. It is able to combat 
the conflict between family, society, and church and become 
the Christian Family' s covenantal marriage with Christ in 
the Bloodline. The definition and review of the problem of 
enculturation, which follows, would then have no adverse 
effect upon the church or Christian family. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ENCULTURATION 



Definition 

Culture has been described as a signifying system 
through which a social order is communicated, reproduced, 
experienced, and explored. 73 The act of communicating, 
reproducing, and exploring generates the process of 
enculturation . The Sociologist Raymond Williams describes 
enculturation as the intentional and unintentional methods 
by which children are initiated into or acquire culture. 74 

The Ethicist Norman Geisler would understand the 
process of enculturation as being controlled by ethical 
statements and emotivism. 75 If our culture is controlled 
by these ethical statements and emotive feelings, then the 
community is forced to rely upon its members' perception of 
the vitality of culture. People begin to construct 
community symbolically and make it a resource and repository 
of meaning and referent to their identity. 76 

The Theologian Rodney Clapp questions the ability of 
the Christian community being real in a setting that pushes 



73 Raymond Williams, The Sociology of Culture . (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1982) . 

74 Stanley Hauerwas and John H. Westerhoff, Schooling 
Christians . (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 

Company, 1992), pg. 269. 

75 Norman L. Geisler, Christian Ethics . (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Baker Book House, 1989.) pg. 32. 

76 A. P. Cohen, The Symbolic Construction of Community . 
(New York": Tavistock Publications, 1985), pg. 118. 
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us toward understanding our commitment to God as personal 
interest or a private concern along the nature of a personal 
preference. Clapp then questions how our culture is 
redefined on more fundamentally based biblical terms where 
Jesus Christ, Lord of the Cosmos, is not merely a puppet of 
an individuals private life. Clapp implies it is difficult 
to maintain fidelity and long term commitments of Christian 
family in an environment that increasingly encourages 
novelty in short term commitment. 77 This long term 
commitment may only survive if one intentionally, 
forcefully, and consistently maintains a cultural 
identity. 78 Clapp's definition gives the best 
understanding by which the conflict caused by the 
enculturat ion of the church may be viewed. 

The Enculturated Church 

The Theologian Stanley Hauerwas believes that the 
reason for, or the beginning of enculturation of the church 
was in the Constantinian era. Hauerwas states that it is 
because of Rome's project, the Christian acceptance of the 
Roman society, that Christians began to attempt the taking 
of the gospel, furthering the kingdom, through the power of 
the world. 



77 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , pp. 50-51. 

78 Hauerwas and Westerhoff, Schooling Christians , 
pg. 269. 
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This disastrous strategy confused the politics of 
salvation with the idea that Christians must rule the world 
in the name of God. 79 This causes conflict when there is 
an attempt to develop a community of character and virtue 80 
when each party, ethnic group, or individual feels that 
others are threatening its communal identity. 

The Theologian Geoffrey Wainwright sees subtheological , 
psychological, and sociological factors as contributing to 
crisis of communal identity. 81 

If we have indeed created a cultic life in the church, 
it is sometimes too much in harmony with culture. We are 
unable to separate church from culture, therefore we tend to 
adapt the rituals of the Church. 82 In taking on social 
consciousness, the church then becomes a social and 
political world that serves the needs of its individual 
people respecting their differences through formation of 
bonds based on homogeneousness. 83 

79 Stanley Hauerwas, After Christendom , (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1991), pp . 38-39. 

80 Stanley Hauerwas, The Peaceable Kingdom , (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1983) , pg. XXIII-XXIV, 
Hauerwas discussing Reinhold Niebuhr. 

81 Geoffrey Wainwright, The Ecumenical Movement . (Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1983), pp . 
12-13 . 

82 John H. Westerhoff, III, Living the Faith Community , 
(Minneapolis: Winston Press, Inc., 1985), pp . 60-61. 

83 Satir, The New Peoplemaking , pg . 374. Satir in 
discussing the process of enculturat ion of the individual 
throughout her book and shows how an individual becomes 
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For example, the Mormon church has experienced a great 
deal of fluctuation in the process of enculturation . The 
church has taken many steps to overcome the negative 
political effects of enculturation upon their body of 
believers. So according to one Mormon expert, the church's 
leadership began as far back as thirty years ago to transfer 
its energy from cultural assimilation to a renewed emphasis 
on its own distinct teachings --a move that is likely to 
assure the successful advance of the church for many more 
decades. 84 In renewal of the emphasis on its own distinct 
teachings the Mormon church has become a political entity 
that indeed follows the guidelines of its beliefs and has 
been assured of being a successful community for many more 
decades to come. 

There is conflict that can be seen in the process of 
enculturation of the church. The process of enculturation 
and its tension gives us an opportunity to recover the 
Christian church, and the salvation called for through the 
Bloodline. Without the recovery of such a locality we will 
find that we lack the means as Christians in challenging the 



strong, congruent, and vital. This is the same process 
which the church has followed. The church is no different 
than society in individuation or self-determination in its 
appeal to the Bloodline of Christ to develop as a political 
community; a community of resistance. 

84 Cheryl H. Feltz, "Mormons Retrench, Stress Church's 
Distinctness," The Herald Sun . Saturday, January 29, 1994, 

Bl, B3 . 
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church and those universal ideals that are contrary to the 
Bloodline . 85 

The church must take a stand against the political 
world, develop its own idea of political being, and become a 
community of resistance: a force for the gospel in the 
Kingdom of God. For example, the Theologian Stanley 
Hauerwas, in reviewing Augustine's account of worldly city, 
makes note of Augustine's equally strong insistence that the 
church is the only true political society because only in 
the church are we directed to worship the one true God. 86 

The church is best modeled by the Kingdom of God where 
the church becomes a community of faith, hope, and love, 87 
a household of God. Christianity needs to seek its unity 
under the spiritual guidance of God in the Bloodline of 
Jesus Christ. We know God through faith and relationship 
with Christ; we know others in our Christian community in 
the same manner. The community then develops relationships 
which produce an ethic of care . Christ constructs our 
community of faith, makes it the repository and resource of 
meaning in our lives, and a reference of our identity as 



85 Hauerwas, After Christendom , pg. 35. 

86 Ibid. , pg. 40 . 

87 Thomas H. Groome, Christian Religious Education . (New 
York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1980), pp . 46-7. 
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Only when our identity 



being families of the Bloodline. 88 
is formed as families of the Bloodline will we be able to 
transcend the problems of the enculturation of the family 
that will next be examined. 

The Enculturated Family 

In Chapter Two, it was shown how the traditional family 
has become an enculturated entity for the promotion of a 
capitalistic society. Since it is the family that makes up 
the culture of society, they individually determine with 
which culture they will be associated. 89 

The desire of the family to become successful is what 
has forced the family to accept a culture that is divisive 
and detrimental to the family system. Historical evidence 
suggests "that families have been most successful when they 
build meaningful, solid networks and commitments beyond 
their own boundaries." 90 

The Psychologist James Dobson in representing modern 
Christianity states, "the family was designed by God 
Almighty to have a specific purpose and function. When it 
operates as intended the emotional and physical needs of 
both partners are met in a beautiful relationship of 



88 Cohen, The Symbolic Construction of Community . 
pg.118. Cohen refers to construction of a symbolic 
community. I believe that this can be applied to the 
construction of the real community of the body of Christ. 

89 Satir, The New Peoplemaking . pg. 360. 

90 Coontz, The Wav We Never Were . pg. 28 8. 
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symbiotic love." 91 This statement would be true of the 
polis of the family in meeting emotional and physical needs, 
however it limits the family' s participation under the 
leadership and guidelines of the household of God. 

The Educators Donna Sinclair and Yvonne Stewart address 
the conflict of being different as a family of faith in 
society and understand the requirement of parents living and 
communicating their faith to the family. 92 It is this 
differentness, this being a community of resistance, that 
sets the family under the leadership of the Bloodline. The 
enculturated family finds great difficulty in making this 
leap to becoming part of the Bloodline. 

In viewing the conflict that enculturation brings to 
church and family, one may see the family must be in the 
Bloodline in order to combat the tremendous pressure on the 
Christian family. The Theologian Janet Fishburn asserts 
that the tremendous economic and cultural pressures faced by 
young adults will force a change in understanding the 



91 James Dobson, What Wives Wish Their Husbands Knew 
About Women , (Wheaton: Tyndal House, 1975), pg . 185. 

Dobson represents a more balanced psychological approach to 
Christian family. However, his emphasis on nuclear family 
as the Christian family diminishes the primacy of the church 
as the Christian family. His promotion of privacy and 
individuation has no part in the body of Christ. 

92 Donna Sinclair and Yvonne Stewart, Christian 
Parenting: Raising Children in the Real World , (Louisville, 
Ky. : Westminster/John Knox Press, 1990), pg . 107. 
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meaning of family. 93 This conflict of enculturation of the 
modern and post modern family will be reviewed next to show 
the necessity of re-discovering the family in the context of 
the Church. 

PRODUCTS OF ENCULTURATION 

Modernity 

Modernity takes the traditional position of Christian 
family and develops it into a self -edif icatory structure 
known as Church. The social gospel is an example of 
modernity forming Christian culture. The Social Gospel 
takes Christ into the community through acts of social 
significance. The church then stands squarely within the 
wider culture as a beacon of light to the Gospel of Christ. 

The difficulty with the Social Gospel is that 
enculturation, as viewed previously in this chapter, 
envelopes us all. For example, the Theologians Stanley 
Hauerwas and John Westerhoff have attempted to break that 
mold by signifying Christianity as a, "system by which a 
social order is communicated, where the church does not 
stand against the wider culture. 94 They have shown their 
own enculturated vulnerability in the process of 
authentication of individual in the Sacred Narrative. 



93 Fishburn, Confronting the Idolatry of Family , 
pg. 115. 

94 Hauerwas and Westerhoff, Schooling Christians , 
pg. 250. 
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It is difficult to remove oneself from the view of 



modernity and traditionality inherent within an enculturated 
church. Theologians such as Hauerwas, Westerhoff, Fishburn 
and Clapp take major steps as they critically assess their 
own difficulties of living within an enculturated church. 
This critical review has led theologians to strive for a 
post modern concept of church and family which must be 
established along the Bloodline. The post modern family 
will now be examined. 

Post Modernity 

Post modernity deals with separation from an 
enculturated viewpoint of family and church, looking for a 
more humane way to live this thing called life. However, as 
the Theologian John Westerhoff notes, there is a conflict 
which arises as we attempt to live under the moral or 
ethical norms as delineated by the community of faith, the 
household of God. 95 This conflict within ourselves is what 
causes post modern thinkers to look at the concept of living 
our religious lives, our lives in the household of God, 
within the context of the Bloodline. 

The educator, Brett Webb -Mitchell , has a great deal of 
experience in dealing with individuals who are termed to be 
emotionally or physically disabled. Webb-Mitchell was a 
music therapist and worked within several communities of 
disabled people. This caused Webb-Mitchell to determine 

95 Westerhof f , Living the Faith Community , pg. 18. 
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that life must be understood and lived within a narrative. 



Webb-Mitchell then pursued his education and clearly defined 
his post modern viewpoint of living within narrative where 
he states: 



. . . not only do individuals, families, and 

religious communities have a personal story and a 
sacred story that they live by: individuals, families, 
and religious communities are their stories. These 
stories are being lived out each day of the week in 
this active, changing world. . . .Knowing another 

person's story, the family story, and the sacred story 
lends invaluable insight in knowing not only who is the 
child but, more important, who the child is at the very 
foundation of one's being. 96 

This understanding of living in the Sacred Narrative 

lending insight in knowing Whose we are and who we are, 

allows for the development of a transformation in the 

Christian community. This transformation occurs as we live 

our convictions in the concept of Bloodline rather than the 

idolatry of nuclear family. The Theologian Stanley Hauerwas 

reviews critiques on his post modern thinking and states: 

. . .the subject of transformation for Christians is 

not the isolated individual, but a community living 
through time. For the convictions that Christians hold 
about the way things are entail the existence of a 
people, since what we know can be known only through 
witness. . . .God comes to this community in the form 

of a stranger, challenging its smugness, exposing its 
temptations to false "knowledge" denying its spurious 
claims to have domesticated God's grace. 97 



96 Brett Webb-Mitchell, "Hope in Despair: The Importance 
of Religious Stories For Families With Disabilities," James 
L. Paul and Rune J. Simeonsson, Children With Special Needs: 
Family, Culture. Society , (Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace 

Jovanovich College Publishers, 1993), pp . 109-110. 

97 Stanley Hauerwas, Christian Existence Today . (Durham: 
The Labyrinth Press, 1981), pg. 11. 
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With this viewpoint the claim for a distinctive church, 

a household of God, set apart from the political and 

enculturat ional aspects of society inherent in the modern 

church, develops the ability of the household of God to 

remind Christians of the radicalness of the Gospel . The 

post modern church does not attempt to assert its 

superiority or Christian dominance, it is a political entity 

that lives within and without culture. 98 

Post modern thinking allows religion to take upon 

itself a resource of hope which is based on the Bloodline of 

Jesus Christ. The theologians, Hauerwas and Westerhoff, in 

Schooling Christians , summarize post modern thinking: 

To put the matter, another way, a religion bears within 
it "resources of hope," based on its religious vision. 
The religious imagination comprises an alternative 
vision of life as a reality "hoped for" and worked for 
in light of that hope. Such an imagination means that 
in spite of desperate and long standing injustice and 
oppression, in the face of death itself, religious 
people can harbor an alternative understanding, deeply 
contesting inhuman social structures- - including 
possible inhuman elements within the religious 
structures themselves. This alternative understanding 
of a reality beyond "reality" does not wait impassively 
for change but works actively at the most subversive of 
activities: keeping alive a memory of an alternative 
way of living. From this perspective there persists an 
alternative social possibility, meant by God to become 
an actuality. Its becoming an actuality is basically a 
work of God, a holy task in which persons carry forward 
God's will. From a religious point of view, one's 
religious vocation calls for one to protest and contest 
what is inhuman- -even when one judges that little 
might be accomplished. No wonder those wanting to keep 
the social system unquestioned and unchanged by the 
religious imagination "dangerous." Indeed, one would 
have to admit that it represents a volatile social 



98 Hauerwas, The Peaceable Kingdom , pg . 60. 
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force that in certain circumstances could be a potent 
force for evil." 

In spite of our need to view Christianity in a post- 
modern mode of thinking, Christians still think along modern 
guidelines which force them to decry loss of familial 
relationships and arbitrarily assert preference for 
development of family styles. The issue then becomes not 
what kind of family should exist in a post modern viewpoint 
but what presuppositions are necessary to form and to 
sustain it. Our problem is that we can no longer describe 
what the Christian family should be or why we think of it as 
our most basic moral institution when this thought in itself 
is tainted by a modern viewpoint. 100 The church must 
promise to be the context of hope, the household of God: an 
institution which seeks to embody the specific configuration 
of the virtue of its members as understood in the light of 
and through the Bloodline of Jesus Christ. 101 

We learn the language of Christian faith through 
commonality and trust within the household. The community 
is the context of the narrative, providing the modality of 
interpretation through organization of community 
experiences. Christ calls forth and constructs his 



"Hauerwas and Westerhoff, Schooling Christians , 
pp. 256-257. 

100 Stanley Hauerwas, A Community of Character , (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1981), pg. 156. 

101 Hauerwas, The Peaceable Kingdom , pg. IX. 
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community of Christian faith, makes it the resource and 
repository of meaning, and a reference of our identity as 
being the household of God; the Bloodline. Next I will 
review public versus private lives as a product of 
enculturation which effects re-discovery of the meaning of 
family in the context of the Bloodline. 

Public versus Private Lives 

The major difficulty in re -discovering family in 

context of the church is in the separatist mentality of 

Christian family, household of God, in the living of public 

and private lives. The Theologian Rodney Clapp states: 

The most insidious characteristic of the 
secularization of the church is in the separation of 
the public and private. . . . With this arrangement, 

all the people in the world could go to church thrice 
weekly and the Christian faith would have no public 
significance. It is merely one more private 
preference, or "value." 102 

This division of Christian life into the private 
interferes with the New Testament's concept of Christianity 
as a key witness, because of Christ's public ministry. The 
church is a communal, public, political body which 
recognizes Christ as the Lord of all with the household of 
God living in His loving rule. 

The problem inherent with division of the household of 
God into public versus private lives can be seen in the work 
of the Anthropologist Richard Katz who studied the ! Kung 
tribe. Katz determined that American society has developed 

102 Clapp, Families at the Crossroads , pg. 153. 
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a scarcity paradigm which assumes that we live in a world of 
scarce, nonrenewable resources and that only those who are 
rich enough and powerful enough can accumulate and control 
the distribution of the resources. 103 The Educator Brett 
Webb-Mitchell , in reviewing Katz's statement on a 
synergistic community, asserts that this scarcity paradigm 
has been applied to Christian love. 104 This effects the 
privatization of Christian family as love is horded in 
anticipation of future need. 

The Sociologist Stephanie Coontz views this problem of 
public versus private lives as being a historically 
connected one. Originally, all life within a community was 
public where city officials, social superiors, or church 
officials could enter homes and tell people what to wear, 
who to associate with, and what to teach their children. In 
the public life, church, courts, and civic leaders enforced 
legislatively sanctioned order that took precedence over the 
autonomy of the individual. This has allowed for the 
agencies which are involved in public intervention into 



103 Richard Katz, "Education as Transformation: Becoming 

a Healer Among the ! Kung and the Fijians," Harvard 
Educational Review , vol . 51, no. 1, February 1981, pg.78. 

104 Richard Katz, "Empowerment and Synergy: Expanding the 
Community's Resources," Unpublished Manuscript, Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1984, pg. 1, as quoted by Webb-Mitchell, 
God Plays Piano, Too , pg. 44. 
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private life to have become increasingly more formalized, 
bureaucratic, and specialized. 105 

In showing the conflict between private and public 
lives, the Theologian John Westerhoff asserts that we may 
not enjoy our impersonal private lives but we are not 
willing to give up its perceived benefits for public 
life. 106 This shows us the conflict between the private 
and the public. We desire a public community, however, we 
are not willing to give up what we view as private rights. 

This privatization of Christianity cannot satisfy the 
dictates of Christ's commission as found in Matthew 
28 : 18-20 (RSV) : 

And Jesus came and said to them, "All authority in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, to the 
close of the age." 

Through our allowance of enculturation into the private 
life, we have refused construction of Christian community in 
the Bloodline.. The Philosopher Peter Berger discusses 
private religiosity as values which are typically 
irrelevant to the church other than the in the private 
sphere . 107 



105 Coontz, The Wav We Never Were . pp . 125-131. 

106 Westerhof f , Living the Faith Community , pg. 18. 

107 Peter Berger, The Sacred Canopy; Elements of a 
Sociological Theory of Religion . (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1967), pp . 132-133. 
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Christian families are deceived into believing that the 
idolization of individual freedom, along with its claim of 
neutrality, is not itself a cultural tradition whose tenets 
are not verified apart from their presumptions. This does 
not allow for the Christian family to have a critical 
awareness of the presumptions which are present or for 
verification of the validity of the constructed, privatized 
community . 108 

This is precisely why the Theologian Stanley Hauerwas 
believes that the family has never been a utopian retreat 
from the world except for in the imagination of social 
reformers and social scientists. Hauerwas sees a need for 
expansion, diversity, and adaptation for the family to live 
in a public world . 109 

It is this need for expansion and diversity which 
should drive the biological family unit to the Christian 
family for nurture and education. The theologian, John 
Westerhoff, believes that we must learn to live responsibly 
in this pluralistic society rather than living with 



108 Hauerwas and Westerhoff, Schooling Christians , 
pg- 125. 

109 Tamara Hareven, "Family Time and Historical Time," 
Daedalus, 106/2 (Spring 1977), pg. 58, as quoted by Stanley 
Hauerwas, Community of Character . (Notre Dame, University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1981), pg. 155-156. 
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individuals like ourselves in a privatized concept of life 
that propagates selfishness. 110 

As we artificially limit Christ in his ability to form 
a community based upon His Bloodline, because of 
individuation and privatization of the Christian family, we 
become an indecisive household where people are detached and 
devoid of a mobilizing purpose in overcoming the fragility 
of the individual. 111 

This is precisely why we need to live a public life 
through which society, attempting to enculturate us, mold 
us, and change us in accordance with capitalistic 
viewpoints, can see the dynamic love and power for change of 
Jesus Christ through the household of God. It is through 
the public life of the household of God that the Bloodline 
for family is established. 

The liberal viewpoint of privatization is coming apart. 
The reason for the decline of the privatized family within 
the church is that the liberal commitment to individual 
lives has become problematic. The private and public 
distinction simply promotes the higher principles inherent 
in society. 112 



110 John H. Westerhoff III, Values For Tomorrow's 
Children, (New York, The Pilgrim's Press, 1979), pg. 101. 

in Hauerwas, Resident Aliens , pg. 78 

112 Hauerwas, After Christendom , pg. 31. 
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Fragmentation of our society is well documented and the 
privatization of the family is iconoclastic of a community 
in which tension, stress, and dysfunction is prevalent. The 
Anthropologist Richard Katz believes that healing may come 
through modeling the ! Rung in a community of transpersonal 
bonding; public life. 113 

One must view the public life of the Christian church 
through the lens of being a witness of the faith of the 
community of believers. Acknowledging faith as a gift from 
God, the Theologian C. Ellis Nelson wrote that, "faith is 
communicated by a community of believers and that the 
meaning of faith is developed by its members out of their 
history, by their interaction with each other, and in 
relation to the events that take place in their lives." 114 
The Christian community will not deal well with public life 
until it becomes a by product of the main project of trying 
to be faithful to Jesus. 115 

The church has an obligation to bear witness for the 
sake of the gospel of Christ. This means that the church 
cannot be satisfied with the privatization of the household 
of God or the extended Christian family. Privatization 
forces the household of God to see itself as a neutral body 

113 Katz, "Education as Transformation: Becoming a Healer 
Among the ! Rung and the Fijians," pg. 78. 

114 Ellis Nelson, Where Faith Begins . (Richmond, VA: John 
Knox Press, 1967), pg . 10. 

115 Hauerwas , Resident Aliens , pg . 78. 
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of volunteers within a society with which it must not 

interfere. While it is evident that the church must respect 

freedom of others to respond or not respond to the claim of 

Christ on their lives, the church cannot renege on its 

missionary task of proclamation of salvation through the 

Bloodline of Christ. 116 Therefore, the Theologian Stanley 

Hauerwas sums up the private-public controversy: 

The private church where those conservative 
evangelicals who thought that the business of the 
church was to stick to saving souls and to concern 
itself with the purely private world of religion. The 
"public" church (including our denomination) felt that 
the Christians were obligated to go public with their 
social agenda working within given social structures to 
make a better society. 117 

It is through our public social agenda, public 
portrayal of Christian lifestyle, and public proclamation of 
the household of God that the church becomes a viable force 
of the commission of Christ found in Matthew Chapter 28 . 

This leads us to reflect upon how we are called as 
Christians and how Christian family is determined. In order 
for the church to live a public life it must be conceived in 
the Bloodline of Jesus Christ, instead of the biological 
bloodline of the traditional nuclear family. 

CONCLUSION 

The development of and focus on the household of God 
through the Bloodline of Jesus Christ addresses the problem 



116 Wainwright , Doxoloqy . pg. 3 95. 
117 Hauerwas , Resident Aliens , pg . 31. 
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of individuation which is inherent in the privatistic and 
humanistic viewpoint of church through allowing for God's 
revelation in the development of the Christian community. 

The household of God becomes the catalyst for learning and 
encourages the biological family to promote learning of 
Christian lifestyle under the direction and guidance of the 
household of God. The catalyst generates validation of 
communal and individual faith in context with God's 
revelation of Self. Through communal relationship, faith is 
better understood and lived. The telos then becomes the 
Bloodline of Christ: the household of God. 

In this chapter I have reviewed the conflict and 
confusion found in establishment of the family through 
covenant in the Bloodline of Christ. Christian family has 
been redefined as the Church; Bloodline. Biological family 
has been defined as an extension of the church, subject to 
the church. It is only when the Bloodline is primary that 
Christian family may overcome the confusion and conflict 
prevalent in societal attempts to enculturate the church. 

The church's redefinition of its calling, viewed in the 
primacy of the Bloodline, will give it the ability to 
fulfill its mission as the household of God without giving 
in to the conflict found between modernity and post 
modernity. Christian family is formed in covenant in the 
Bloodline, with agape love, as a community of resistance. 

In the final chapter, I will summarize chapters one through 
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three, analyze my narrative of family in the context of the 



Bloodline, and examine the ramifications 
Christian life might have been conceived, 
this paper will then be summarized. 



of how a public 
The thesis of 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY 

In Chapter One, through my personal narrative, I 
reviewed the conflict that is present between family and 
culture and church and culture. I examined the issue of 
enculturat ion of the family and the church in American 
society and how this enculturation sets the nuclear family 
up to be an idol . In reviewing this antagonism between 
family, church, and culture I concluded that the family must 
be re-conceptualized within the context of the church. 

In Chapter Two I reflected upon the tangled web found 
in my personal narrative both in the church and in my 
family. I historically reviewed the meaning and concept of 
the family by examining the historical Jewish family, the 
early Christian family, Colonial American Christian family, 
Nineteenth Century American Christian family. Twentieth 
Century and late Twentieth Century American Christian 
families . 

I then examined how Social Science has developed a 
perspective of family that has molded the interpretation of 
the family for the church. For example, in developing 
models of family therapy for the church we saw the influence 
of Social Science in defining and interpreting the family's 
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concept of the church. We discovered the conflict between 
social science and the Church; church calls us together into 
one body, social science tears us apart into individual 
entities. I also examined how the government has 
influenced, through societal reflection and enforcement of 
culture, the church's concept of family. 

In the conclusion of this chapter I showed how the 
extent of enculturation of the Christian family has molded 
the family's concept of church. I also examined how the 
church and the family have developed an antagonistic 
relationship as church accepts society's definition of 
family and promulgates that definition on the Christian 
family: that being the idolization of the nuclear family 

as the church. 

In chapter three I rediscovered family in the context 
of the church through review of the confusion and conflict 
found between church and family in my narrative. I also 
introduced the importance of viewing Christian family as 
being formed in the Bloodline of Jesus Christ instead of the 
biological bloodline. Viewing the Christian family along 
the Bloodline allows us to make a covenantal versus 
contractual marriage relationship with Jesus Christ. 

I then reviewed the problem of enculturation in the 
church and family and how modernity and post modernity 
concepts are products of enculturation, and how they effect 
and interfere with establishing Christian family in the 
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Bloodline of Christ. I examined how Christians must regain 
a public life where they are no longer afraid to live out 
Christian lifestyle in the Bloodline. 

In Chapters One through Three, each issue effecting the 
Christian family was examined individually. The issues were 
dealt with in this manner in order to clarify their effect 
upon the Christian family and the Church. These issues in 
reality are all part of the tangled web of enculturat ion . 
They are interrelated and interdependent in their effect 
upon the Christian family. As seen in my narrative, 
touching upon one portion of enculturation causes violent 
pulsations in the web. This is how these issues effect the 
tangled web of relationships in the Christian family. 

In this final chapter I will revisit my narrative to 
examine how it might have looked with the Church as my 
primary family instead of my nuclear family taking 
precedence. This will then lead us to an understanding of 
the conclusion of this thesis of the re-conceptualization of 
the family in the context of the church. 

MY NARRATIVE REVISITED 

In reviewing the stress, tension and conflict felt 
between me, my family, and the church over the inability of 
any of us to assimilate and adapt in a loving manner to the 
death of my father, one may see that an approach to family 
founded in the Bloodline would have been advantageous. If 
my biological family had been understood as an extension of 
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the Christian family, conceived in the Bloodline of Christ, 
then the tendency to privatize the pain of death would not 
have been present. The conflict between privatization and 
public life would not have added to the pain already 
striking the strands of the tangled webs. 

If my family had been defined by the Bloodline, then 
the whole church would have participated in the tragedy that 
fell upon us. They would not have experienced the feeling 
of intrusion in my family's private pain, but would have 
participated in public recognition and expression of grief. 
The household of God would have felt the same pain I felt 
and I would have recognized the Church as feeling that pain. 
Our loss, our emotional pain, would have been a public issue 
that was accepted in its expression. 

This public expression would have encouraged a 
completely different response from me. Rather than running 
from God and the church in later life, I would have been 
affirmed by agape love and taken my place in the household 
of God. If my family had been understood as conceived along 
the Bloodline, it would have been allowed to heal, and 
allowed koinonia fellowship to enter into our lives. We 
would have been able to participate in the Sacraments, 
Ordinances, of Christ and been affirmed in being part of the 
Christian family. This re-conceptualization of my family in 
the context of the church would have provided the grace, 
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love, and forgiveness needed in order for us to function as 
an extension of the Christian family. 

RE -CONCEPTUALIZING THE FAMILY IN THE CONTEXT OF THE CHURCH 
The enculturated family is an individualistic nuclear 
system which is self procreating and self interested. It is 
a system of idolatry which requires permission to enter its 
own boundaries. There is no openness as individuation 
becomes the accepted norm. This family does not allow for 
the discussion of subjects in an atmosphere of openness and 
acceptance in the Christian family conceived in the 
Bloodline of Christ. 

Christian families must be re-conceived along the 
Bloodline of Christ in the context of the church if the 
household of God is to survive through the Twenty- first 
Century. For an example, we see Christ's re- 
conceptualization of family in Matthew 12:46-50 where it is 
written : 

While he was still speaking to the people, behold, his 
mother and his brother stood outside, asking to speak 
to him. But he replied to the man who told him, "Who 
is my mother, and who are my brothers?" And stretching 
out his hand toward his disciples, he said, "Here are 
my mother and brothers! For whoever does the will of 
my father in heaven is my brother, and my sister, and 
my mother . " 

We see in this portion of scripture that Christ has re- 
conceptualized the meaning of family. Christ re- 
conceptualized this meaning of family in His Bloodline as 
being those who would do the will of God in heaven. Through 
Christ's death, burial and resurrection, we then become 
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Christ's brothers and sisters and mother in his established 
Bloodline. Christ in this scripture showed how biological 
family no longer was important to the Kingdom but rather a 
spiritual family formed among those obedient to God in the 
Bloodline of Jesus Christ. 

Christian family can only be effective as the church 
when it is conceptualized and living in the Bloodline of 
Jesus Christ. It is when we become concerned with a true 
understanding of koinonia in the Bloodline of Christ that we 
will become the community of resistance that is required in 
this world. Koinonia is the task of becoming a community of 
authentic fellowship in the Bloodline of Christ; a community 
of faith, hope and love. 118 

In the Bloodline the symbology of the Sacraments, 
Ordinances, comes to life and becomes vital to the Christian 
family, understanding Whose they are. Christ is then 
present with us in this New Covenant of Christian family 
established in the Bloodline. It is only in the Bloodline 
of Christ that we can fully embody the community of 
resistance and understand that Christ has called the 
Christian family to be a sign of the kingdom of God in this 
world . 

In the Bloodline family no longer desires to be 
successful through a cultural lens that is divisive and 
detrimental to Christian families. In the Bloodline 

118 Groome , Christian Religious Education , pp. 46-7. 
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families are no longer individualistic, nuclear systems 
which are self procreating. The family is no longer an idol 
which requires permission from the church to enter the 
household's boundaries. Biological family is now a viable, 
necessary extension of the Christian family in becoming a 
symbol of God's kingdom in society. 

The Christian family, the Bloodline, then becomes the 
symbol, the agent of resistance in society with the 
biological family becoming a teaching arm, an extension of 
the Christian family. It is imperative that the Christian 
family take an active, viable role in promulgating the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to this world. It is only when the 
Christian family, in the Bloodline, becomes this symbol that 
the negative influences of encul turation and privatization 
of the Christian family may be combatted. 

An excellent summary of my thesis that the family must 
be re-conceptualized in the Bloodline in the context of the 
church may be found in the words of the Ethicist Thomas 
Ogletree : 

In postexilic Judaism, as in ancient Israel, the family 
is foundational for the existence of the people. The 
community of faith is constituted through the joining 
of families in covenant. In this respect the Jewish 
community might be called a natural community, that is, 
a community emerging out of the propagation and 
socialization of offspring. For Christian 
understanding, the family is secondary and derivative; 
the community of faith, primary and fundamental. The 
community of faith is in its essence a gathered 
community. It lives and grows by way of an evangelistic 
witness. 'The witness is directed not to families, 
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but to individual persons, Jew and gentile, slave and 
free, male and female. 119 

The Christian family becomes the community of faith as 
it is established upon the New Covenant of the Bloodline. 

The Christian family, the household of God, then takes the 
primary role in defining family as being in the Bloodline in 
the context of the church. The biological family then takes 
a secondary role as extended family of the Church, the 
Christian family. Therefore, family is re-conceived in the 
context of the church along the Bloodline of Jesus Christ. 
This will be the Family that overcomes the obstacles of 
enculturation and privatization. 



119 Thomas Ogletree, 
Ethics . (Philadelphia: 



The Use of the Bible in Christian 
Fortress, 1983), pp . 181-82. 
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